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should be strictly enjoined under an adequate
penalty," and added the suggestion that it might
"not be unworthy the attention of the legisla-
ture to raise agriculture from its present servilely
imitative practice by encouraging scientific pur-
suits." That he was not visionary, however, is
indicated in the shrewd observation that "per-
haps the public mind is not ripe for the recep-
tion" of such a plan. Though Downey failed to
gain the realization of his project, the system he
proposed was later commended by Henry Bar-
nard [q.v.~\ as having unusual merit. Besides
this educational scheme, Downey is to be credit-
ed with the authorship of numerous humorous
sketches, chiefly political, contributed by "Simon
the Wagoner," "Simon Slim," and "Simon Easy"
to the public press, and a compilation called the
Justice's Assistant. His skill as a Latinist may
be judged from his Latin poem on "A Republi-
can Caucus or Democratic Assembly" (Notes
and Queries, I, 219 ff.).

[Everett H. Brown and others, A Hist, of the Ger-
mantown Academy (1910); G. H. Morgan, Annals of
Harrw&wr^ (1858) ; Jas. P. Wickersham, A Hist, of
Education in Pa. (1886) ; the Commemorative Biog.
Encyc. of Dauphin County, Pa. (1806); \V. H. Egle,
Hist, of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon (1883) ;
Notes and Queries Hist, and Gcneal. Chiefly Relating
to Interior Pa. (ed by W. H. Egle), I, 218, 518; II,
221-27; and III, 200; and the Minutes of the Union
School of Germantown (MS.), 1750-77- The Oracle of
Dauphin, July 22, 1826, contains a notice of Downey's
death.]                                                          T.W.

DOWNING, ANDREW JACKSON (Oct.
30, i8i5-July 28, 1852), landscape gardener,
architect, horticulturist, was born at Newburgh,
N. Y. His father, Samuel Downing, originally
a wheelwright, moved from Lexington, Mass.,
to New York shortly after 1800, and finally set-
tled at Newburgh on the Hudson in 1801. Here
he established a nursery, which he continued
until his death twenty-one years later. Andrew,
born late in the lives of his parents, was delicate
in health and led a lonely life as a child, finding
solitary enjoyment in the natural beauties that
surrounded the Newburgh cottage. As he grew
older he attended an academy at Montgomery,
where he was later remembered as a quiet re-
served boy, but proud in spirit. He completed
his formal schooling at the age of sixteen, and
refusing to be influenced by his mother, who
sought to apprentice him as a dry-goods clerk,
indicated his taste by joining his elder brother,
Charles [q.v.'], in operating the nursery. He be-
gan to make short excursions to the fine estates
on the banks of the Hudson for purposes of ob-
servation and to better train himself in land-
scape design. With the Austrian Baron de Lid-
erer, who had a summer home at Newburgh, he
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explored the hills and dales of the neighborhood,
studying and discussing their mineralogical and
botanical aspects. In the home of the Baron
and that of his wealthy neighbor, Edward Arm-
strong, he first came in contact with a refined
and polished society, and learned much of value
for his self-development. Among the guests who
came and went, he was most influenced by Raph-
ael Hoyle, the young English landscape painter
and Charles Augustus Murray, the English trav-
el writer. Downing now began to write. His
first essay was a description of the Danskamer
or Devil's Landing Place, near Newburgh, pub-
lished in the New York Mirror. It was followed
by an account of Beacon Hill. He then wrote a
discussion of novel-reading and several botanical
papers which appeared in a Boston journal. Ap-
parently dissatisfied with these efforts, however,
he resolved not to publish again until he could
write with authority, in the meantime devoting
himself to hard work in the nursery, studying
landscape gardening, and reading classical lit-
erature.

In his twenty-third year (June 7, 1838) he
married Caroline Elizabeth DeWint, a young
woman of congenial spirit, refinement, and in-
telligence, the daughter of John P. DeWint of
Fishkill Landing on the Hudson. About this
time he bought his brother's interest in the nurs-
ery and assumed control himself. Immediately
following his marriage, he built a house of his
own design upon a six-acre tract at Newburgh,
molding into it the thoughts which he had
evolved through the preceding years. Elizabeth-
an in style, simple yet distinguished in char-
acter, with a landscape in harmony and the gar-
den one of its most attractive features, the place
was intended to show the possibilities of adapt-
ing European ideas to the needs of the New
World. Here for years he played the part of
gracious and hospitable host According to
George William Curtis, who met him for the
first time in 1846, Downing was a tall, slight,
Spanish-looking gentleman with a certain aris-
tocratic hauteur and a constant sense of personal
dignity, which comported well with his smile of
quiet welcome.

Simultaneously with the establishment of his
home, he plunged into the preparation of a work
on landscape gardening. Completed and pub-
lished in 1841 under the title, A Treatise on the
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening,
Adapted to North America, the book won im-
mediate popularity, passed rapidly through nu-
merous editions the latest being 1921 and was
quickly ranked as a classic. Filled with the sense
of beauty which is a notable characteristic of
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